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SPAIN. 
CADIZ. 

By  Consular  Af^ent  James  .Saiiderwoii. 

Trade  diirinp;  1017  was  very  restricted  on  account  of  tlie  war.  The 
vintage  of  1917  was  a  short  one  but  of  excellent  (lualitj^,  and  as  exports 
have  been  on  a  reduced  scale  there  is  at  present  no  shortage  of  wines 
in  the  district  of  Jerez.  There  have  been  hardly  any  shipments  to 
Scandinavian  countries,  Holland,  and  J^.Iexico,  and  those  for  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  been  considerably  reduced.  Shipments  to 
the  United  States  have  been  well  maintained.  All  materials  required 
for  the  wine  industrj^,  such  as  staves,  iron  hoops,  bottles,  labels,  and 
paper  for  wrapping  the  bottles,  have  risen  considerably  in  price. 
The  Avines  themselves  in  the  bodegas  have  fallen  in  value,  but  owing 
to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  the  articles  mentioned  the  sale  prices 
in  barrel  or  bottle  are  much  higher.  The  import  of  staves  decreased 
by  4,600  tons  during  last  year  compared  with  191G,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  shipments  from  England  and  France.  There  was  only  a 
slight  reduction  in  direct  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Decreased  Exports  of  Salt — Coal  Shortage. 

The  export  of  salt  sAows  a  decrease  from  181,212  tons  in  1936,  to 
133,552  tons  in  1917,  caused  by  the  shortage  of  ships.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  price,  which  remains  at  30  pesetas  per  last 
(about  $2.75  per  ton,  at  normal  exchange).  The  production  for  1917 
amounted  to  265.000  tons.  Stoclis  are  verj'  heavy,  as  very  little  of 
this  class  of  salt  is  being  consumed  in  Spain,  The  output  of  1916  and 
1917  has  n(  t  yet  been  touched,  and  about  one-half  of  the  production 
of  1915  is  still  to  be  disposed  of. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  import  of  coal  from  24.176  tons  in 
1916  to  17,084  tons  in  1917.  The  cause  is  the  cessation  of  shipments 
from  Great  Britain,  due  to  restrictions  plac(Ml  on  exports  by  that 
country,  to  the  action  of  enemy  submarines,  which  have  kept  away 
Spanish  tonnage,  and  to  the  commandeering  of  neu.tral  vessels  and 
their  utilization  in  allied  interests.  The  shortage  of  British  coal  has 
been  in  part  made  up  by  an  extra  supply  frt)m  Spanish  mines,  but 
these  have  been  unalde  to  cope  Avith  the  country's  greatly  increased 
requirements.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  satisfying  the 
needs  of  .shipping  and  industries,  and  prices  have  increased  con- 
.siderably.  As  much  as  400  pesetas  ($77.20  at  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change) per  ton  has  been  paid  in  Cadiz  for  steam  coal,  but  there  is 
now  a  falling  tendency. 
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Increased  Cost  in  Production  of  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Gascompaiiies  hare  been  hit  hard,  as  it  has  been  found  iinpossiblo 
to  charge  thfe  consumer  the  whole  of  the  extraordinar}'^  increase  in 
,  '  cost.  Gn^rz.  coniixiuies  have  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  Avood  and  the 
^''*^'esid-«e*^f  olives,  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  for  the  production 
of  gas,  Avhich  has  conscfjuently  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The 
adoption  of  such  methods  of  manufacture  has,  however,  provided 
some  measure  of  defense  for  the  companies'  interests.  The  two  gas 
companies  at  Cadiz  are  likewise  the  makers  and  suppliers  of  etec- 
tricity  to  the  city.  The  prices  of  electricity  ha^e  also  risen  very 
greatly  above  pre-war  rates,  but  owing  to  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  coal  beiug  needed  to  produce  this  illuminating  power,  this  branch 
of  their  industry  has  not  been  so  seriousl}^  ailected. 

The  folloAving  table  gives  a  comparison  of  xhv  pre-Avar  prices  of 
gas  and  electricity  with  the  present  prices : 


Gas  and  electricity.  ^'j.^L^'^        ^1^^^^ 

nr.fuK-  prices. 


Gas  for  lighting per  cubic  meter. . 

Gas  for  heating  iTiirpcsos .- do — 

Gas  for  industries do — 

ISlectrieity  for  lighting per  kilowatt . . 

racctricity  for  industries do — 

The  great  increase  in  freights  even  betAveen  Spanish  ports  is  an 
imix)rtant  factor  in  the  excessive  cost  to  the  consumer.  BetAveen 
$20  and  $25  per  ton  is  paid  to-day  for  freight  from  the  shipping 
port  in  the  north  of  Spain  to  Cadiz. 

Harbor  Improvements  Continued. 

The  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the  now  quays  has  ))een 
small,  owing  to  Avar  conditions.  The  prolongation  of  the  Reina  Vic- 
toi'ia  quay  lias  not  been  finished,  nor  is  it  uoav  expected  to  be  com- 
l^leted  before  next  year.  The  quay  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  harbor  is 
likewise  expected  to  be  completed  in  1919.  Wlieii  the  construction 
of  both  quays  is  concluded  there  will  lye  more  than  1.200  linear  yards 
of  quayage  available  for  vessels  drawing  2C4  feet. 

The  base  of  the  neAV  extension  of  the  San  Felipe  Breakwater  has 
been  laid  to  a  lieight  of  3  or  4  feet  above  low  water.  A  basin  afford- 
ing a  safe  anchorage  for  small  craft  has  been  built  and  Avill  shorth^ 
be  available. 

Shipbuilding  Delayed  by  Lack  of  Material. 

'I'he  conditions  for  shipbuilding  in  191G  Avere  difficult,  but  they 
Avcre  more  so  in  1917.  No  foreign  materials  (plates  and  angles)  were 
received  and  very  little  Avas  furnished  from  the  national  rolling  mills. 
It  has  also  been  impossible  to  obtain  auxiliary  parts,  such  as  steering 
gears,  capstans,  propellers,  refrigerating  ])lants,  boat  derricks,  and 
Avinches,  AAdiich  prior  to  the  war  came  almost  exclusively  from  Great 
Britain.  Work  on  the  8,000-ton  steamer  being  built  at  the  yard  of 
the  Sociedad  Espafiola  de  Conscruccion  Naval  at  Cadiz  has  conse- 
quently been  suspended.  The  steamship  fi^'an  Carlos  Avas  finished  and 
handed  over  to  the  oAvners,  the  Compnfiia  Trasatlantica,  the  latter 
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part  of  the  year.  The  second  buihling  slip  has  been  finished  and  is 
being  ntilized  at  present  for  the  constrnction  of  two  small  ferry 
steamers.  Many  important  repairs  to  ships,  including  several  allied 
vessels,  were  made  chiring  1917. 

At  the  works  of  the  Astilleros  Gaditanos  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  keels  of  two  small  steamers  of  600  tons  deadweight  each 
have  been  laid,  but  progress  is  exceedingly  slovv\  This  establishment 
requires  a  large  number  of  machine  tools  which  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  at  iDresent,  but  x\merican  manufacturers  should  bear  this  op- 
Ijorlunity  for  business  in  mind. 

Shipping  Interests  Profit. 

By  order  of  the  Spanish  authorities  the  entrance  and  clearance  of 
ships  at  this  port  during  1917  were  not  published.  The  sailings  of 
the  regular  fepanish  liners  were  maintained  all  last  j^ear,  except 
those  to  Manila,  to  Vvdiich  port  only  two  round  voyages  were  made. 
A  voyage  was  started  by  the  steamship  C.  de  Eizaguirre,  but  it  was 
lost  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  its  outward  trip.  For  some 
months  past  the  services  of  the  Compaiiia  Trasatlantica  and  Messrs. 
Pinillos  Izquierdo  &  Co.  to  the  United  States  have  been  irregular. 
The  present  difficult  shipping  conditions  have  no  doubt  influenced 
the  sale,  which  has  recently  been  announced,  of  the  whole  of  Messrs. 
Pinillos  Izquierdo  &  Co.'s  fleet  of  nine  ships  to  Messrs.  Sota  &  Aznar, 
of  Bilbao.  Spanish  shipowners,  however,  can  not  complain  of  war 
conditions,  although  up  to  date  75  Spanish  ships,  totaling  154,000 
tons,  have  been  sunk  by  submarines.  Shipowners  have  prospered 
greatly  and  have  so  far  enjoyed  absolute  freedom  from  war  taxation 
of  any  sort. 

The  Com])ania  Trasatlantica  has  under  construction  at  Bilbao, 
Ferrol,  and  Cadiz  two  vessels  of  10,000  tons  gro&s  and  one  of  8,000 
tons,  all  first-class  mail  and  passenger  steamers,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  they  will  be  finished. 

Free  Depot — Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  bonded  warehouses  at  this  port  have  been  taken  over  for  a 
period  of  40  years  by  a  Barcelona  company  under  the  name  of 
Credito  and  Docks  de  Barcelona.  This  concern  proposes  to  grant 
the  same  facilities  given  by  similar  corporations  at  other  European 
ports.  These  facilities  will  include  the  consignment  of  goods,  in- 
suring them  against  risks  of  fire,  and  the  issuance  of  warehouse  war- 
rants on  which  advances  may  be  negotiated  with  banking  institu- 
tions. The  company  also  proposes  to  make  cash  advances  on  goods 
so  stored.  The  merchandise  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year 
amounted  to  12,623  tons,  compared  with  11,000  tons  for  the  year 
1910.  Exporters  in  the  United  States  contributed  6,650  tons  of  this 
amount,  consisting  principally  of  condensed  milk,  chocolate,  auto- 
mobiles, sugar,  ancl  to1)acco.  Other  contributors  were  Cuba,  Venezu- 
ela, Ecuador,  British  India,  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  Uruguay,  the 
principal  products  imported  being  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and 
jute. 
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The  folloAviiig  returns  show  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  ex- 
ports from  this  district  to  the  United  States  and  possessions  in  1917 : 


lOlG 


Articles. 


EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 


Bank  uotcs,  American 

Beads pounds . 

Canary  sf  cd do. . . 

Cheese do . . . 

Chestnuts do. . . 

Copal  gum do. . . 

Cork do... 

Figs,  dried do. . . 

Fish,  preserved do. . . 

Garlic do... 

Glassware do. . . 

Lace  and  embroidery do . . . 

Military  effects do. . . 

Oil:      ■ 

Essential do . . . 

Olive do... 

Peppers do.. . 

Pictures do. . . 

Salt do... 

Wines  and  liqueurs gallons . 

All  other  articles pounds . 


Quantity.    Value 


S33 
21,800 


Total. 


r.xroETs  TO  tokto  kico. 


Baskets pounds. 

Books do... 


Cards,  playing do. 

Chick-peas do. . . 

Cider do . . . 

Garlic do... 

Medicines do. .  . 

Onions do... 

Shoes do... 

Wines  and  liqueurs gallons . 


Total. 


EXPORTS  TO  PHILIPPINES. 

Cards,  playing pounds. 

Oil,  olive do. 

Sardines do. 

Sausages do . 

Silk do. 


Wines  and  liqueurs gallon.-- 

Total 


97,820 
19,230 


137,!  14 
33,0?S 
41,3S7 


499,194 
S.580 


315,258 
523,021 


253 

'g'ms' 


981 


G,03G 


76,082 
593 


$1,008 
3,074 
1,320 


0,142 
1,708 


»,111 

3, 785 
2.211 


2,670 


6-1,208 
868 


35G 

475,978 
5,505 


578,067 


170 
607" 


1,33.8 


2,105 


13, 772 
154 


127 


16,523 


Quantity.    Value 


5,711 

33,069 

6,499 

523,622 

S23,140 
1,315 
2,124 

25,375 

9,750 

141,278 

3, 6 16 

13, 2W 

5, 821 
587 

1,C91 
315 
467 

23,373 
383,547 

r>,  501 

441 

412,370 

501,070 

7,866 


4,630 


487 
32,738 

3,472 
13,664 

1,977 
08,614 

1,692 

2,663 


7,938 
16,248 
158,086 


60 
6,135 


8,472 

1,818 

401 

8,770 

107,706 

404 

1,076 

1,^0 
■595,362 

3,166 


802,608 


4SI 


236 
2,426 

349 

417 
1,103 
2,5QS 

252 
9,357 


17,138 


4,301 

2,766 

35, 661 


17,009 


60,467 


Increased  Cost  of  Living — Effect  of  War. 

Without  exception  everything  that  is  required  to  live  in  comfort 
has  steadily  increased  in  price  since  the  war  began,  and  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  living  it  costs  100  per  cent  more  than  before  tlie 
war. 

The  war  has  wrought  its  changes  in  Spain.  In  general  it  has  pro- 
duced a  large  increase  in  wealth,  especially  to  manufacturers,  ship- 
owners, and  the  mining  industries,  but  it  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  others,  such  as  gas  and  electric -light  companies,  shipbuilders,  etc. 
People  with  fixed  incomes  are  suffering,  owing  to  the  uninterrupted 
rise  in  prices  of  all  foodstuffs  and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
One  noticeable  result  of  the  cessation  of  imports  from  the  European 
countries  at  war  and  of  the  great  clifRcult.y  of  obtaining  adequate  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  is  the  building  up  of  present  home  in- 
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fliistries  and  the  creation  of  new  ones.    These  no  doubt  will  continno 
to  exist  when  the  war  is  over,  on  account  of  the  large  measure  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  customs  tariff. 
Exports  from  Cadiz. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Cadiz,  and 
the  countries  to  which  exported  in  1917,  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

United 
States. 

Spanish 
p  'sses- 
sions. 

France. 

Argentina. 

Cuba. 

Great 
Brit\in 

and 
colonies. 

Barrels  empty 

Tons. 
442 

207 
6 

Tons. 
82 

Tons. 

Tons. 
f.r. 
2.5 
180 

Tons. 

Tons. 

579 

Ghestniits 

Chick-peas 

Com 

inr, 
I,  mo 

8.J 

2H 
23 

2-13 

30 

40 

23 

59 

Fish,  preserved 

22 

34 

Glassware 

1 

247 

1 

Manganese 

Olives 

198 
301 

13 

n? 

413 

22 

lis 

2,76' 

a  98,  73ti 

112 
690 

241 

269 

6 

1 

io 

112 

Potatoes 

14 

118 

1 

6,079 

16 

0  234, 108 

827 

Sait ." 

61,694 

Straw  and  f '.raee 

17 
0  283,768 

W  ities  and  liqueurs 

a  7(31,460 

o  410, 784 

a  1, 169, 620 

Articles. 

Denmark. 

Philip- 
pines. 

Norway. 

Morocco. 

Other 

countries. 

Totalr 

Barrels,  empty 

Tons. 
92 

Tons. 

Tons. 
70 

I'ons. 
48 

Tons. 
438 
2 
76 

Tons. 
1,817 

Chestnuts 

294 

Chick-peas 

2 

19 

001 

Corn 

1, 090 

Pi?s,  dried 

79 
10 

5S 

17 
SOS 

301 

Fish,  preserved 

90 

414 

Glassware 

368 

Manganese 

157 

1.57 

Olives 

17 
18 

591 

Oliveoil 

66 

52 
283 

1  575 

Potatoes 

3 
9 

705 

Seed,  canary 

874 

Salt ." 

3,824 

40, 3S2 

54 

144 

0  81,480 

20,CS6 

2 

a  G39, 640 

133, 552 

Strav\-  and  f  jrase 

2,945 

Wines  and  liqueurs 

o  183, 744 

aM,944 

a  3, 93< ,  2  !4 

o  Gallons. 

SANTANDER. 

By  Consul  John  H.  Grout,  July  10. 

The  Province  of  Santander  is  one  of  the  most  favored  by  nature 
in  Spain.  From  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  lofty  crests  of  the  "  Peaks 
of  Europe  "  one  may  get  a  sample  of  almost  any  climate,  from  the 
most  temperate  on  the  shores  of  the  Cantabrian  Sea  to  the  very  cold- 
est in  the  elevated  regions,  where  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow  all  winter.  The  general  view  of  the  mountains  is  very  fine 
and  picturesque,  especially  as  seen  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
The  Province  has  a  superficial  measurement  of  5,459.90  s<}uare  kilo- 
meters (about  17.913  square  feet),  and  a  poj)ulation  of  270,000  inhab- 
itants. The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  broken  and  irregular. 
Facilities  of  tlie  Port  of  Santander. 

The  port  of  Santander  is  di\'id(Mi  into  four  parts,  the  first  being 
the  small  harbor  at  the  entrance  known  as  Puerto  Chico,  where  coast- 
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ing •  steamers  and  fishing  boats,  both  steam  and  luun  jxjwer,  moor. 
It  is  sheUered  by  means  of  a  breakwater  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Santander  a  dry  dock 
capable  of  accomniodating  vessels  up  to  3,000  tons  is  located.  Avhich 
is  very  much  used  by  ships  fi-equenting  this  port. 

Santander  port  proper  forms  the  second  part  of  the  port,  and  the 
largest  steamers  of  the  Compahia  Trasathintica  and  Compania 
PinilloH.  the  two  principal  companies  calling  at  this  port,  are  moored 
at  these  qua3^s.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  mrich  actiN'ity  in  har- 
bor improvements.  The  entire  length  of  the  principal  harbor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Avide  and  continuous  quay,  which  is  provided  at  inter- 
Tals  with  permanent  or  movable  firanes,  some  of  which  are  worked 
by  electric  current  and  Avhich  are  capable  of  loading  or  unloading 
vessels  of  considerable  size.  Vessels  of  14,000  to  17,000  tons  can  go 
alongside  and  be  afloat  at  very  low  Avater.  Before  the  war  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  and  Royal  Mail  Cos.  called  regidarly, 
as  did  also  those  of  the  French  Cie.  Tranatlantique.  The  principal 
lines  owned  here  are  the  Cia.  Santanderina,  Peha  Line,  Cia.  Tras- 
mediterranea,  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  The  ships  of 
the  various  Bilbao  companies  Aasit  this  port  with  great  regularity, 
and  there  is  a  constant  service  kept  up  by  the  Cabo  Line,  the  boats 
of  Avhich  work  around  the  coast  of  Spain  carrying  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers. 

In  normal  times  there  is  a  stream  of  foreign  ships  calling  at  the 
port  for  iron  ore.  These  are  loaded  in  the  third  part  of  the  port, 
which  lies  at  the  far  end  of  the  town  proper,  and  is  called  Maliano, 
or  Nueva  Montana.  Every  facility  is  provided  here  for  loading. 
There  is  an  endless  belt  mounted,  besides  numerous  cranes,  and 
three  vessels  can  be  loaded  at  the  same  time.  The  vessels  in  this 
trade  calling  here  at  present  are  chiefly  English,  Scandinavian,  and 
French,  but  before  the  Avar  a  large  number  of  (jcrman  and  other 
nationalities  also  called. 

At  Astillero,  the  fourth  section  of  the  harbor,  ore  from  the  mines 
in  this  part  of  the  Province  is  loaded.  The  principal  mines  here,  the 
Orcornera  Iron-Ore  IVIine  Co.  and  the  San  Salvador  Co.  are  now  in 
English  hands,  although  before  the  Avar  German  capital  was  largely 
interested.  This  part  of  the  harbor  lies  up  the  riA'er  and  can  be 
reached  only  at  high  tide.  In  the  inner  port  there  are  tAvo  large  oil 
refineries  oAvned,  I'espectively,  by  a  French  and  a  Belgian  firm. 
These  refineries  have  private  Avharves  and  in  normal  times  have  reg- 
ular arrivals  of  tank  steamers  bringing  crude  oil  for  refining. 

other  Ports  of  the  District — Railway  Connections. 

The  principal  ports  on  the  Cantabrian  coast,  next  in  iniportance 
to  Santander,  are  Castro  Urdiales.  Santona,  and  Lai-edo  to  the  east, 
and  Suances  and  Vicente  la  Barquera  to  the  Avest.  Santona  is  largely 
interested  in  the  exportation  of  salted  and  canned  fish,  as  are  also 
Laredo  and  Castro  Urdiales;  large  canneries  are  located  all  along 
their  shores,  and  large  fleets  of  fishing  bo;ds  are  employed  in  (he 
adjacent  Avaters. 

Three  raihvay  systems  start  from  Santander,  the  Compania  del 
Norte,  the  Santander-Bilbao  Raib.vay,  and  the  ('antabrico.  The 
first  named  connects  Santander  Avith  Madrid;  the  second,  as  its 
name  implies,  connects  this  city  Avith  Bilboa  and,  incidentally,  pro- 
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vides  connection  with  Barcelona  and  southeast  Spain;  and  the 
Cantabrico  establishes  connection  between  Santander  and  the  towns 
on  the  Cantabrian  coast,  the  neighboring  Province  of  Oviedo,  and 
the  west  coast  of  Spain.  By  means  of  these  three  railways,  facilities 
for  which  are  provided  right  up  to  the  harbor,  Santander  has  nn- 
broken  connection  with  the  rest  of  Spain. 
Mining  and  Marble  Quarrying'. 

Mining  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  Santander  Province.  The 
principal  ores  found  in  this  district  are  zinc,  lead,  lead  and  blende, 
zinc  and  lead,  pyrites,  and  iron.  Besides  the  ores  mentioned,  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  copper,  rock  salt,  and  g'as  coal  are  found  in  varying 
quantities.  Cement  also  can  be  produced  here  as  there  are  lime 
deposits. 

The  Province  also  possesses  valuable  marble  quarries.  The  King 
^Vlfonso  quarry  produces  black  marble^  better  known  as  Flanders 
granite  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  Belgian  firms  have  had 
a  practical  monopoly  in  the  production  of  this  marble.  The  deposit 
is  in  layers  or  strata,  Avhich  makes  the  working  much  easier  and  more 
economical,  as  the  quarrjdng  can  be  done  by  driving  in  wedges  be- 
tween the  laj^ers.  The  production  seems  to  be  very  abmidant,  a 
casual  survey  seeming  to  guarantee  100,000  cubic  meters.  Another 
quarry,  known  as  the  Queen  Victoria,  produces  marble  and  alabaster 
of  different  colors,  the  veined  kind  being  specially  abundant.  In 
this  quarry  the  marble  occurs  in  large  compact  masses  to  the  extent 
of  500,000  meters,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  start  worlring  in  25 
or  30  different  places  at  the  same  time  within  its  radius. 

The  concession  of  the  land  on  which  these  quarries  are  located 
was  granted  for  a  period  of  five  j-ears,  with  the  option  of  five  years' 
extension,  on  the  understanding  that  as  soon  as  the  quarries  were 
started  working  the  permission  would  be  granted  in  perpetuity. 
A  Commercial  Center  and  Summer  Resort. 

Next  to  its  mining  industries  the  importance  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict lies  in  its  commerce.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  war, 
its  foreign  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  but  coastwise  trade  is 
brisk.  Freight  rates  are  very  high  and  for  this  reason  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  have  been  pressed  into  service  and 
are  enriching  their  owners.  Now  and  then  a  vessel  from  foreign 
parts  arrives  loaded  with  general  cargo  and  is  looked  upon  with 
relief,  for  there  is  a  demand  here  for  all  Icinds  of  goods,  and  stocks 
are  either  very  low  or  wholly  depleted. 

Santander  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  landing  and 
distributing  ports  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  with  further  dredging 
of  its  harbor  and  the  improvement  of  railway  lines  leading  into  the 
interior,  ample  facilities  for  increased  commerce  could  be  provided. 
The  establishment  of  a  direct  steamship  line  bctAveen  the  United 
States  and  northern  Spanisli  ports  has  also  been  considered. 

The  population  of  Santander  normally  is  about  701)00.  During 
the  summer  months,  liowever,  people  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  from  other  countries,  come  here.  This  city  ranks  next  to  San 
Sebastian  in  popularity  as  a  summer  seashore  resort  and  has  an  excel- 
lent casino,  liotcls,  bathing  facilities,  race  course,  and  other  means  for 
enjoyment.     In   summer  seasons   the   population  often  reaches   as 
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hio'li  as  500,000.     There  are  several  street-car  lines  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, and  many  up-to-date  shops.         -„j:ip„^_ 
Coal  Principal  Import — Other  Imports. 

One  of  the  principal  imports  here  in  normal  times  is  coal,  which 
is  needed  for  the  railways,  gas  companies,  clectric-liiiht  phints,  metal- 
lurgical works,  domestic  use,  etc.  In  1914:  th.e  demand  for  local 
use  was  about  150,000  tons,  and  came  from  Enghmd.  Since  the  war 
started  but  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  this  (]uantity  has  been  re- 
ceived. Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  production  of  domas- 
tic  coal,  although  u])  to  the  present  time  supplies  are  limited  and  not 
satisfactory,  and  many  industrial  works  were  obliged  to  curtail  or 
close  up  completely  on  account  of  the  shortage. 

Before  the  war  large  quantities  of  manufactured  ironware  came 
from  England,  Germany,  P'rance,  and  Belgium.  Crude  and  refined 
oils  came  from  the  United  States,  from  P.]ngland,  probably  by  way 
of  transshipment,  and  Germany.  Paints,  chemicals,  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  were  imporicd  from  England,  Germanj'',  and 
France;  cotton  from  the  United  States';  paper  and  paper  boxes  chiefly 
from  Germany,  and  furniture  from  Germany  and  England.  Dy- 
namos, cables,  and  electric  lamps  and  fittings  came  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland;  agricultural  machinery  and  tools  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Germany;  corn  from  Argentina;  and 
coffee  from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  Arabia.  During  the  war 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  ironware  have  been  bought  in  the 
United  States  and  have  been  found  satisfactory.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  and  electric  fixtures  and  requirements. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States  declared  through  this  consulate  from  August '2,  at  which  time 
it  w^as  opened,  until  December  31,  1917: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

\'alue. 

?3r.5 
3,272 

SIR 

0,440 

ISO 

Fish,  prepared: 

Anchovies kilos.. 

Sardines do 

Nuts do 

Skins number. . 

Total ." 

221,. 512 
5, 2f  0 
11,200 
0, 923 

Ciler liters.. 

Drills: 

Flowers kiios. . 

Gentian do 

Herbs do 

.      8, 109 

2,  fir.6 

22,  796 

070 

$47,421 

528 

1.044 

6,125 

06,223 

VIGO. 

By  Consul  Ed^vard  I.  N^atlian. 

The  city  of  Vigo  is  the  principal  port  of  the  Galician  Province  of 
Pontevedra  in  the  northwestern  section  of  Si)ain.  It  has  a  steadily 
growing  population,  now  estimated  at  50,000,  many  being  returned 
emigrants  from  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  other  Spani.sh-Amcrican 
countries,  who  have  built  modei-n  homes  and  apartments  and  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  city.  There  is  an  electric-light  plant  using 
hydraulic  power  and  the  trolley-car  system  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Spain,  There  are  12  miles  of  track,  and  in  1917,  4,318,871  passengers 
Avere  carried,  yielding  a  revenue  of  547,135  pesetas  (the  gold  peseta 
equals  $0,193).    The  receipts  of  the  inunicij)ality  of  Vigo  amounted 
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to  -181,726  pesetas  in  1017.  obtained  principally  from  the  tax  on  meats 
and  licenses  for  vehicles,  stores,  etc.  The  town  is  well  policed  and 
the  streets,  many  of  which  are  paved  with  asphalt,  are  kept  clean 
and  well  sprinkled. 

Harbor  Facilities — Skipping. 

The  harbor  of  Vigo  accommodates  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  and 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  departure  for  the  varions 
trans-Atlantic  liners  sailing  from  this  part  of  Spain.  The  following 
table  shows  the  nmnber  of  such  vessels  calling  here  in  the  past  five 
years : 


Year. 

Departures 
for  Snutli 

and  Central 
America. 

DepartiB'cs 

for  New 
York 

Calls  on 

return 

'<   voyages. 

1913                  

422 

157 
124 
37 

10 
7 
1 
4 

8 

285 

1914         

231 

1915 

n2 

1916         

64 

1917 .-. 

33 

In  1917  there  entered  the  port  of  Vigo  1,485  merchant  vessels,,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  small  Spanish  sailing  vessels,  the  number 
of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  over  40  tons  being  only  527. 

The  total  emigration  from  the  port  of  Vigo  was  3,845  (2,833  men 
and  1,012  women)  in  1917  and  12,409  in  1916.  These  figures  are 
small  when  compared  with  those  of  1913,  when  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  was  41,833.  The  greater  part  of  these  went  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Cuba,  only  309  going  to  the  United  States. 

Increased.  Production  and  Exportation  of  Sardines. 

The  principal  local  industries  are  fishing,  sardine  packing,  and 
shipbuilding.  The  employment  of  steam  trawlers  in  recent  years 
has  served  to  increase  the  annual  catch  of  sardines  and  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  local  sardine  industries. 
These  fish  are  packed  in  brine  or  prepared  and  tinned  by  the  most 
approved  methods.  The  increasing  production  and  exportation  of 
sardines  during  the  past  five  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Production. 

Exports. 

1913 

Pounds. 

41,860.000 

39,  goo; 000 

-  33,009^000 

'  4S,'iOO,000 

52,000,000 

,    ?.5, 643,000 
5  346  000 

1914 

1915 

4,980,000 
7,986,000 
12  936  000 

1916 

1917 

The  disproportionately  large  value  of  the  exports  of  sardines  in 
1917  is  due  principal.y  to  the  rise  in  price  of  tin  plate  for  packing. 
The  lociil  sardine  industry  requires  about  10,000  tons  of  this  material  • 
annually.  Before  the  war  Great  Britain  supplied  about  6,000  tons 
and  the  remainder  was  secured  from  the  tin  mines  and  furnaces  at 
Bilbao.  Since  the  w-ar  American  tin  plate  has  been  used  whenever 
obtainable  and  large  quantities  w^ere  reexported  from  Cuba  and 
Argentina  to  Vigo  in  1917.  American  wire  is  also  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  keys  to  open  the  sardine  tins.     [A  re|x>rt  on  the 
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sardine  indiistr}'  of  Vigo  was  published  in  Commerce  Eeports  for 
May  10,  1918.] 

Shipbuilding  Active — Cost  of  Living. 

The  use  of  steam  tra^^  lers  for  fishing-  has  given  a  Lirge  impetus  to 
the  local  sliipbuilding  industry.  These  vessels,  varying  in  weight 
from  80  to  GO  tons,  are  all  built  and  equii)])ed  with  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery made  in  local  establishments,  but  a  few  arc  operated  by  gaso- 
line engines  imported  from  the  United  States,  In  1017  about  40 
trawlers  Avere  built  and  equipped  in  addition  to  a  small  number  of 
sailing  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade.  There  are  12  shipbuilding  estab- 
lishments situated  on  the  Bay  of  Vigo  and  there  are  three  machine 
shops  in  the  tmvn  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment.  A  few  small 
shipyards  are  also  located  on  the  Ba3-s  of  Pontevcdra  and  Arosa, 
north  of  Vigo. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  th.e  rise  in  price  of  necessities  has  af- 
fected the  working  classes  especially,  because  vv^ages  have  not  been 
increased  in  proportion.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  increased 
cost  of  commodities  in  daily  use,  comparing  the  average  prices  in 
1915  and  1916  with  those  in  1917 : 


Average, 

Average, 

Articles. 

1915  and 
1910. 

1917 

Articles. 

1915  and 
1910. 

1917 

Pesetas. 

Pcselas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Beans kilo . . 

0.25 

0.00 

Meat,  fresh 

..kilo.. 

1.50 

2.75 

Brcud kUo.. 

.20 

.  55  1 

Milk 

..liter.. 

.30 

..50 

1.10 
125. 00 

3.  50  I 
230. 00 

Oil,  olive, 

..kilo.. 

.95 
.80 

1.95 

Coal .tou.. 

eetroicuiu 

..liter.. 

2.20 

Codfish kilo.. 

2.00 

4.25' 

Potatoes 

.-kilo.. 

.15 

.30 

Corn kilo.. 

.23 

.40 ; 

Rice 

..kilo.. 

.35 

.75 

Eggs dozen . . 

.90 

2.50  i 

Salt 

..kilo.. 

.03 

.11 

Fish,  preserved kilo . . 

2.00 

3.90  ' 

Sardines 

..kilo.. 

1.50 

2.  .50 

Flour kilo.. 

.40 

.00  i 

Sugar 

..kilo.. 

.90 

1.40 

Ham( local,  inferior ). l-iilo. . 

.04 

1.30 

i 

The  prices  of  luxuries,  clothing,  and  importe-d  goods  have  risen 
even  more  than  those  given. 

If  the  above  table  were  converted  into  United  States  money  the 
increase  would  appear  even  greater  owing  to  the  difference  in  ex- 
change rates  which  prevailed  in  191.5  and  1910,  and  in  1917.  Dur- 
ing the  former  period  the  silver  peseta  was  worth  from  $0.19  to 
$0,195,  and  in  1917  it  ranged  in  value  from  $0,195  to  $0.2325.  The 
same  differences  should  be  made  when  calculating  the  equivalent  of 
trade  statistics,  which  are  given  in  pesetas. 

Import  and  Export  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  volume  in  kilos  of  2.2  pounds  and 
the  value  in  silver  pesetas  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  Vigo  from 
1914  to  1917: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Kilos. 

Pesetas. 

Kilos. 

Pesetas. 

1014 

54,826,275 
19,1.55,704 
36,221,909 
8,636,103 

7,436,133 
12,865,910 
3,622,482 
5,198,000 

11,930,903 
12,258,461 
14,5.53,516 
6,709,806 

11,072,826 

1915 

14  9G4  947 

1916 _ 

1917 

19,c>44,122 
10,420,597 
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The  value  of  tlio  principal  imports  into  Vigo  in  1917,  and  tlie 
principal  countries  of  origin  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Principal  countries  of  origin. 

Coal 

Pcufta!'.. 

142,281 

52,419 

908, 194 

78, 300 

1,300 

935,315 

22 , 932 

508,011 

204, 346 

1,079,208 

400,455 

7,550 

8.029 

10,845 

4, 409 
U,221 

117.059 
35, 950 
72, 741 
50,0i'K) 
99,500 

290, 015 

United  Kingdom. 

Ecuador,  Venezuela. 

Cotl'ec 

Corn 

Arcent.ina.  Brazil. 

United  States;. 

NetherlaTKls,  United  Kingdom. 

Fish,  cod,  dried 

Norway,  United  Kinpdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Hides  and  skins 

Uruguav. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

Do. 

Oil,  mineral. 

United  Stutes. 

Netherlands^    United    Kingdom,    United 

Paper 

States. 
United  States. 

rorto  Rico. 

Port  >  Paco,  United  States. 

Snlpluir 

Vriiuee. 

China. 

Argentina. 

Te  X  t  il<'  s 

United  Kingdom. 

Total 

5, 198, 000 

Most  of  the  imports  credited  to  China  and  India  were  not  origin- 
ally destined  for  Vigo,  bnt  represent  tlie  cargoes  of  the  various  Ger- 
man and  Austi'ian  steamers  that  took  refuge  here  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Other  items  also  represent  reexports  from  countries  other 
than  those  where  tlie  goods  oi-iginated.  Thus  the  item  of  tin  plate, 
though  originating  in  the  United  States,  was  ship}>ed  from  Argen- 
tina to  Vigo  and  hence  is  credited  to  that  country.  The  sulphur 
credited  to  France  is  dou])tless  of  Italian  origin,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  electrical  supplies  and  paints  credited  to  the 
Netherlands  came  from  German}^ 

Leading  Exports  and  Countries  of  Destination. 

Tlic  princiiJal  exiyo-rts  from  Vigo  for  lf>i7,  their  value,  and  the 
eotintries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


^'aluc. 


Principal  countries  of  destination. 


Brass  '■•ork 

t9icstnuts 

Chicory 

Cloth,  cotton  and  wooleu. 

Cork  stoppers 

»rtigs 

Ergot  of  rye 

Fisli: 

Preserved  and  dried . . 


''rsdas. 
77,678 
137,278 
48,395 
258, 959 
2,950 
113,330 
75,581 

,343,0^2 


Salted 

(ionlfanroot 

TJqnOTs  and  spirits. 

L«ml)cr 

?>Iaeiiinory 

-Mineral  •nHucr 

Nuts 


OMvca 

Olive  oil 

Oiiions 

Pepper 

Wax 

Wine: 

StiU 

Sparkling 

All  other  articles. 


470, 
78, 
54, 
31, 
10, 

239, 

70)! 
259, 
16, 
30, 
60, 


164 
S06 
053 
HZ 
250 
314 
,289 
,014 
,701 
,569 
,743 
,195 

507 
679 
048 


Total 10,420,597 


Brazil. 

Brazil,  Cuba,  United  States. 

.4rgontina,  Urugriay. 

Argentina,.  Brazil,  Cuba. 

Cuba. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  I'orto  Hico. 

United  Stales. 

Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  United  Kingdom, 

United  States. 
Argentina,  Cuba. 
Uirited  Stales. 
Brazil,  Cuba. 
.Argentina,  Uniguay. 
Brazil. 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba,  T,  ruguay. 
United  States. 
Bi'azil. 

Arcentina,  Brazil. 
Cuba,  United  States. 
Brazil. 
United  Stales. 

Argentina,  Brazil.  Cuba,  Uruguay. 
Cuba. 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the 
American  consulato  at  Vigo  for  the  United  States  and  possessions 
during  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Anohovies pounds. 

Chesl  nuts do. . . 

Cuttlefish,  dried do. . . 

Ergot  of  rye do . . . 

Gentian  root do. . . 

Mineral  water doz.  br.ts. 

Onion.s pounds. 

Oil  vo  oi! do. . . 

Sardines  in  oil,  tinned do... 

Skins,  lamb do. . . 

Sprats,  tinned do. . . 

Wa  nuis do... 

Wax do . . . 

Wine gallons. . 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


TO  PHItlPriNE  ISLANDS. 

Sardines  in  oil pounds . 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Cuttlefisli,  tinned pounds. 

Sa! dines  in  oil,  tinned do. . . 

Soap do. 


Wine gallons. 

All  other  articles '. 


Total. 


W16 


Qii.-nitity 


30,079 

CS9,819 

6.fil4 

4,747 


025 


131, 07J 
2, 152 


15, 593 


Value. 


82,262 

27, 152 

1,079 

2,377 


1,064 


22,7.59 
2,660 


6,  OSS 


4,115 


70, 112 


97,302 


7,374 
64,04S 


4,198 


1,340 
9,592 


1, 835 

3,SS0 


1917 


(^nnntiiv 


6,8.35 
300, 422 


32.0J1 
125, 464 


77,946 

2,025 

425, 550 


95. 683 
7, 12f) 

31.139 
1,523 


309, 296 


20,510 
2,557 
2,548 


Value. 


S2,992 
17,700 


15,363 
13, 573 


l,36'l 

212 

37,014 


23,491 
828 

11,621 
1,842 
3, 008 


129, 128 


63,530 


4,740 

1,386 

982 

272 


7,380 


Outlook  for  Future  of  Vigo. 

The  future  of  the  port  of  Vigo  depends  entirely  on  the  world^s 
gtmeral  economic  situation  both  during  and  after  the  war.  At  pres- 
ent the  outlook  i.s  marred  by  uncertainties  of  shipping  facilitievS  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  essentials  for  local  trade  and  indus- 
tries from  abroad.  The  prosperity  of  the  sardine  indu.stry  will  con- 
tinue to  be  aiiected  by  the  lack  of  tin  plate  and  the  shipbuilding  in- 
du.stry by  lack  of  sheet  iron  and  other  requirements.  Gcineral  trade 
also  is  feeling  the  decrease  in  imports,  particularly  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  limited  only  by  the  amount 
obtainable.  Various  American  products,  such  as  automobiles,  motor 
engines,  and  hardware,  are  popular  here  now  and  will  remain  so 
after  the  war.  The  petroleum  and  ga.soline  u.sed  are  exclusively 
American  products  and  local  stocks  need  replenishing.  Coal  is  also 
becoming  .scarce,  as  onl}^  Spanish  coal  can  be  obtained:  railwaj-^s  and 
small  steamers  are  using  wood  as  fuel.  Should  the  war  be  greatly 
prolonged  and  facilities  for  ol)taining  requirements  from  abroad  con- 
tinue to  diminish,  local  trade  and  industries  wall  sulTer  intensely. 
The  end  of  the  war  will,  however,  witness  an  approximate  return  to 
pre-war  conditions  relative  to  the  shipping  of  this  port. 
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